








In Rome, Maryknoll’s Father Frederick Dietz, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, poses with his paratrooper nephew. 
For the first time in eight long years, the Holy Father 
can look out, this New Year, on a world at peace 
and envision bright prospects for the missions. 
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The New Japan Arises 
by PATRICK J. BYRNE 





Father Byrne saw the war from 
inside Japan. This eyewitness ac- 
count is the first report from him 
since the attack on Pearl Harbor. 





F THE Catholic Church is to survive in 

Japan, the policies now being laid down 
by General Douglas MacArthur must 
be followed as an indis- 
pensable condition. If 
those policies are not 
followed, there will be 
chaos and anarchy, in 
which all institutions 
of the West will perish 
and be driven from the 
scene. 
Today a new Japan 
is rising from the chaos 
and destruction of war, 
and to the farseeing 
diplomacy of General 





familiar with their attitudes and feelings 
as the war progressed. 

The Japanese had little enthusiasm for 
the war with America, which came after 
several years of conflict with China had 
already greatly restricted their living, 
imposed a scanty diet, and dissolved en- 
terprises unrelated to war. Repeatedly 
throughout the war, Government-inspired 
editorials complained 
of the inexplicably 
sluggish popular spirit. 

The first Japanese 
victories in the Orient 
—Hong Kong, Malaya, 
the Philippines— were 
taken at face value. 
Government assur- 
ances that the Ameri- 
cans would soon tire, 
and that the Nazis 
would certainly win, 
were accepted as reli- 


MacArthur belongs the able; and hardships 
entire credit. His thor- were borne uncom- 
ough understanding of Author, twelve years in Japan _Piainingly. 

the Japanese mentality ; After the defeat at 


has wrought within a few weeks changes 
that a few months ago would have been 
deemed impossible. 

For twelve years, I have been living in 
close contact with the Japanese people. 
During the almost four years of war with 
America, I was not interned but was al- 
lowed to remain free, thanks to a tuber- 
culosis sanatorium for the poor which we 
had completed just before the war began. I 
was supposedly isolated but was, never- 
theless, in constant contact with the 
Japanese people, and I became entirely 


Guadalcanal became known, doubts ap- 
peared. When the Allies won New Guinea, 
the people “began to expect defeat; after 
the Philippines, they were sure of it. They 
remembered that Premier Koiso expressly 
declared that, if Japan lost the Islands, she 
would lose the war. 

Long before the atomic bomb, Japanese 
people told me, “We have lost the war.” 
Despite this national pessimism, Govern- 
ment reports continued optimistic, with 
the result that the people lost confidence 
in official statements. 
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With this loss of confidence, there came 
a diminishing respect for the capacity of 
military leaders who composed the Gov- 
ernment. Orders were still obeyed, for 
complaint was not tolerated, and criticism 
was dangerous. But it was increasingly 
realized that the military Government had 
led the country to total ruin by myopic 
international policy and stupid military 
blunders. As a result, the Government 
utterly forfeited the respect of the people. 


No Resentment 


Now the army has been defeated, the 
military Government disgraced, but the 
people themselves feel they have been 
liberated. They have regained liberty of 
speech, and freedom of the press, of public 
assembly, and of political parties. In a 
short time, there has occurred an extraor- 
dinary change in the atmosphere of the 
country, and in the attitude, the hearts, 
and the faces of the people. Their country 
is ruined, but it is a material ruin. They 
have gained in spirit. 

The road to recovery, to erase the ruins, 
will be long and hard, but it is. being faced 
with increasing cheerfulness. Seventy mil- 
lion people, so recently regimented to fight 
in the last stand on the home soil, are now 
quietly and willingly co-operating with the 
American forces in carrying out the terms 
of surrender. 

If this co-operation of the people isa strik- 
ing testimonial to General MacArthur’s 
administrative genius, to what shall be 
ascribed the even more “miraculous” fact 
that, despite the havoc wrought by Ameri- 
can bombs, the Japanese do not bear 
resentment towards Americans? American 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters, for religious 
or cultural or social work, are now wel- 
comed back to Japan — not only by the 
new liberal Government, officially, but 
by the average Japanese people. 


A splendid prospect is now opening up, 
for all kinds of religious and educational 
and charitable activity in Japan. Just 
before he resigned, Premier Prince Higashi- 
Kuni, meeting foreign religious and social 
workers in his official residence, earnestly 
begged their co-operation in building up a 
new Japan that would be entitled to the 
friendship and respect of the other nations. 

To what must we ascribe this twofold 
miracle, of willing co-operation in the 
Potsdam program, and of absence of re- 
sentment against Americans? 

There is only one answer: It is due to 
the masterly handling of the situation by 
General MacArthur. 

It seems unbelievable, unreasonable, to 
suppose that seventy million people, al- 
most overnight, could change from enmity 
to amity. It seems so incredible that many 
outside this country declare it is hypocrisy 
and camouflage. But it is neither hypocrisy 
nor camouflage. It is an absolute fact. 
Such a transformation could not happen 
anywhere but in Japan, simply because 
nowhere else in the world is there a nation 
that reveres its sovereign as the Japanese 
revere and obey their Emperor. 


Credit Due MacArthur 


Herz is seen precisely the unique states- 
manship of General MacArthur. Others, 
unfamiliar with the Japanese, declare their 
veneration of the Emperor is an outworn 
myth, a retarding obstacle to their demo- 
cratic development. But MacArthur has 
recognized in this veneration a practical 
instrument for his own use; and he is using 
it splendidly, for the benefit not only of 
the Japanese people, but of the occupation 
troops as well. . 

We who have been in Japan during these 
weeks of transition, have seen three dif- 
ferent faces upon the Japanese people, 
expressive of their hearts’ emotions. 








First, before the landing, there were 
fear and gloom. 

The peace terms had been settled in 
principle; the Emperor was not to be 
deposed; but how would it work out in 
practice? The Japanese were afraid it 
would not work out. Obedient to the 
Emperor, they had laid aside their arms, 
they were ready to work for peace; but 
there was a real and serious fear that the 
Americans would come to plunder and 
despoil, and that consequently the Em- 
peror might be subjected to indignity. If 
so, then to cease fighting was a mistake; 
far better to struggle to the last. The 
situation was ripe for extremists to start 
rioting and anarchy. 


Too Good to Be True 


Seconp, there were wonderment and 
hope. It seemed too good to be true. The 
actual landing was made, and the nation 
was astonished at the speed and the weight 
and the power of it. But the power was 
controlled; it operated smoothly. There 
were no serious disturbances; not one life 
was lost in the landing and placing of two 
hundred thousand. 

There were no insults to the Emperor; 
there was nothing to offend those who 
deeply revered him. On the contrary, 
special guards were stationed by the 
Americans to protect the imperial grounds 
and the famous shrines. Anxiety yielded 
to relief; and those who had been apathetic 
about collaboration began to wonder if, 
after all, the Japanese people might sur- 
vive as a nation; and there grew an 
increasing respect for the man who con- 
trolled this incoming army, and who so 
evidently understood the Japanese people. 

THIRD, came the last change — to smiles, 
to cheerful co-operation. Much of the 
initial uneasiness has gone. The young- 
sters are beginning to grin, to shout salutes 


to passing G.I.’s. The people and the new 

Government are awakening to the reality. 
of their chances under MacArthur’s direc- 

tion of the occupation. Their respect for 

him is already solidly grounded:-so long 

as he is at the reins, they are quite willing 

to meet the strictness of the Potsdam 

terms; they are ready to face the toilsome 

march ahead. 

The Japanese people anticipate no escape 
from their obligations, but they feel safe 
from unreasonable demands, from-imposi- 
tions not included in the Potsdam articles. 
Above all, they feel that their Emperor is 
safe; that no harm, no insult or indignity, 
will come to him from the Americans. 
With this confidence in their hearts, they 
are grateful; they will more than meet 
MacArthur halfway; and the General’s 
program will hasten along with increased 
momentum, with a minimum of friction, 
and to a speedy ending. 

“God spare General MacArthur. He is 
necessary to Japan!’’ is the prayerful 
comment heard every day, everywhere, 
from the Japanese themselves. To which 
the veteran adds a loud, ‘“‘Amen!”’ 


Emperor Is Binding Force 


Unper present conditions ‘in Japan, no 
more dangerous policy could be advocated 
than that of interfering with the position 
of the Emperor; that of “liberating the 
Japanese from medievalism,’’ as some 
have called it. If Japan be liberated from 
its Emperor, it will, by the same stroke, be 
liberated from the sole source and founda- 
tion of its unity, its law, and its order. 
Japan today, without its Emperor, would 
mean anarchy, rioting, chaos, hell. 

Yet, among those unfamiliar with the 
Japanese policy and character, there are 
some who are stupidly and dangerously 
advocating the Nazi “‘strong-armed” ruth- 
less policy against the people as a whole, 


sain 


and declaring that the sooner the Emperor 
is removed, the better it will be for every- 
body. ; 

Should any such policy ever be adopted, 
it will necessitate an immediate increase 
of occupation forces to more than double 
their previous number. It will condemn 
them to stay in Japan ten times longer 
than they will need to stay if MacArthur’s 
present policy be maintained. Clearly the 
General is aware of this. Clearly it is his 
complete understanding of the Japanese 
mentality that has inspired him to use, as 
a practical instrument for speeding up his 
work, the very force that his critics con- 
sider an obstacle to it — the veneration of 
the Emperor. 

Those who knew Japan, appreciate cor- 
rectly the Emperor’s true position; the 
fact that his hold upon the people’s hearts 
derives not from any practical connection 
with the Government, but from his posi- 
tion as the revered “father” of the national 
family. He is not to the nation what God 
is to Christians: this has been definitely 
declared by the Government. But all the 
same, he is to the people the focus of 
their affections, uniting them into one; 
he is the symbol of their continuity as 
a nation. 

Under his personality, operating to hold 
the people united and law-abiding, there 
can function with perfect liberty the most 
representative democratic government. 
Under the Emperor, a new and a respected 
Japan can emerge from the present ruin. 
Without the Emperor, even mighty Amer- 
ica will be powerless to construct a unified 
and orderly government. 

By respecting the veneration in which 
these Japanese hold their sovereign, Gen- 





General MacArthur, 
Commander of Japan 


eral MacArthur has won their respect in 
turn. He has gained their ever more- 
willing co-operation; he is achieving his 
purpose at a minimum of cost; and he is 
proving a savior of the Japanese people, 
just as Lincoln was a savior of the South. 

Lincoln’s premature death brought pro- 
longed suffering to the South, and loss to 
the North, as well. May God spare General 
MacArthur to finish the task he is so mag- 
nificently performing — the task of saving 
seventy million people, by his under- 
standing, his patience, his sympathy, his 
firmness, his wise direction. This is his 
supreme mission. If completed, it will 
forever outrank his greatest achievement 
as a soldier. 


The Church Unity Octave of prayer begins on January 18, and ends on 
January 25: Keep the intention in mind — Christ’s will that all may be one. 
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First Word from Hong Kong 


by DONALD L. HESSLER 





These two Maryknoilers volunteered 
to remain in Stanley Concentration 
Camp in Hong Kong, to help intern- 
ees. Twice they refused freedom. 





EALLY, a book should be written on 

Father Bernard F. Meyer and what 
he has accomplished, here at Stanley, in 
these war years. His worth was unrecog- 
nized in the early days; but during the past 
two years, respect for him and then love of 
him have spread among the internees. 

Father Meyer was devoted in service to 
his fellow priests, Father Murphy (who 
had to leave-with the Canadians as a result 
of broken health caused by his excessive 
zeal and unselfish labor) and myself; then 
to our fellow Catholics; and finally, to the 
camp at large. His charity never stayed at 
home. Spiritually, he was a father to all. 

When doctors were at a loss because of 
some strange ‘‘Stanley complaints’’ or be- 
cause they had run out of certain medicines 
(which was always happening), several 
times Father Meyer actually discovered a 
cure! One was wood-ash lye for acid 
stomach; another was a white clay that 
stopped the dysentery of scores of people. 
This clay was kaolin, which Father found 
in the hillsides. 

One husband came in to say farewell 
yesterday and stated, “‘I owe the lives of 
both my wife and my baby to Father 
Meyer!” This suggests a thought or two on 
how this Maryknoller helped people, ma- 
terially and even financially. 

Every cent that came to us from the 
Bishop or other sources, was put to the 
best use for literally scores of internees. 


Seeing the extreme need, especially among 
the dozen T.B. patients and the expectant 
mothers (about fifteen), Father Meyer felt 
he must be bold enpugh to use also that 
shady institution, the “Black Market.” 

- Hundreds of persons risked their necks 
(a few lost them) in trading at night, 
over the barbed wire, with Chinese and 
Formosans and Indians. The stuff that was 
brought in was in great demand. Father 
Meyer would gladly sell a small tin of 


‘syrup at a high price, to the foolish rich, 
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in order to be able to secure necessaries for 
the sick poor. 

Agriculturally, too, the Iowan farmer 
was busy. Several rocky hillsides were 
turned into stone-walled garden terraces 
—which ranked among the best-producing 
vegetable plots in camp. We kept over a 
hundred and fifty people supplied with 
greens this summer. 

In his spare time, our versatile mis- 
sioner wrote and produced two sacred 
plays and revised a third. But his greatest 
work and greatest success have been in the 
field of Catholic Action. 

During the several years of internment, 
Father Meyer did a great deal for the 
morale and the morals of the camp. He 
established that very powerful force for 
good, the study club. Eventually we had 
twenty-two such clubs for adults, and 
almost as many for children, meeting 
weekly under Catholic leadership. 

We at Stanley are still ignorant of 
what has gone on in much of the world. 
God forbid that there should ever be any 
more war or bondage! As for myself, I 
never felt more at peace interiorly than 
during our internment. 

















Anxious refugees and their belongings crowd the railway station at Kweilin 


Tomorrow Is Today 
by MARK A. TENNIEN 





rade was on, for Japan had surrendered. 

Few missioners have seen more of Kunming, like hundreds of other Chinese 

wartime China than Father Tennien. cities, was in an hilarious, frenzied mood, 

His report on the reconstruction because peace had dawned after eight 

of mission activity is at first hand. agonizing years of war. 

For a day, the people were trying to kill 
AGAMUFFIN NEWSBOYS screamed and the grief and stop the tears with their 
shoved their papers before the faces festive gaiety — trying to forget the to- 

of passers-by. Street urchins dug out the morrow, when the grief would burn again 
lion masks put away after New Year ‘ele- and the tears would flow again. For most 
brations, pulled them over their heads, and of Kunming’s celebrators were uprooted, 
started the lion dance to thenoise of drums _ floating wanderers from the cities along 
and cymbals. School children in .mas- the coast. ; 

querade costumes strutted on high stilts, In that fiesta crowd walked a Maryknoll 

while merchants touched off long strings missioner, who had been driven from his 

of firecrackers from balconies over the home and mission nearly a thousand miles 
streets. away. His name was Monsignor John 

It was August 15. The celebration pa- Romaniello. His thoughts were not on 




















New Rochelle, in New York, and the pleas- 
ant reminiscences of his childhood there; 
but they were on his rujned mission, his 
scattered flock, and tomorrow. 

After a few days, he was able to fly 
towards Kweilin to appraise the ruin of 
war and the problems of peace. From 
Dragon Camp, a red-headed American 
pilot took Monsignor Romaniello in a 
-- midget L-5. This. trainer plane has room 
for two, but is so small that it can land on 
the short spaces between bomb holes on 
the airfield. 

The plane lifted over the territory of 
northeastern Kwangsi, where more than 
twenty Maryknoll priests had labored in 
walled cities and market towns. Invasion 
and war had driven them out,-and the 
shadow of the plane darkened the miles of 
land now without a priest. 


Cross a Beacon 


Te crazy-quilt pattern of rice fields that 
skirted the hills was green with growing 
rice, and Monsignor thought: “What a 
blessing! There will be food this winter 
for the returning refugees.” 

He motioned the pilot to fly low over 
the city of Yungfu — or Everlasting Hap- 
piness. The town was badly battered, but 
the cross and tower told them that the 
mission was standing, and therefore one 
priest would have a place to return to. 

The little plane headed east towards 
Laipo, which proved to be a different 
sight. Before the war, a convent and 
training school for Chinese Sisters had 
stood near the mission. As the fighting 
drew near, the institution was closed. 
Later, American troops lived in the mission 
and school. When the enemy approached, 
demolition squads blew up and burned 
every building, to leave no shelter for the 
invaders. 

There was then no mission for the people 
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of Laipo; no convent for the scattered 
novices, on whom Monsignor was counting 
to instruct his converts. The red-haired 
pilot did not smile — only shook his head 
in dismay. 

The plane then headed for Kweilin, the 
pilot guiding the flight by the road that 
cut the rice fields below. The L-5 circled 
over Kweilin suburbs, looking for “Our 
Lady of the Refugees” Chapel, which had 
been built from contributions of American 
G.I.’s. Only ashes and dust covered the site. 

Pilot Red brought the plane down on a 
clear spot in the airfield. A jeep was there 
ahead of them, and an officer ‘came 
bouncing out to meet them. 

“Welcome to Kweilin! You'll find it a 
pretty grim sight,” said the officer, shaking 
hands with the Monsignor. 

“We saw the ugly ruins from the air, but 
I want to take a look around, to find what 
is left of the mission,” the priest answered. 

The thick jeep tires bumped them over 
the Kweilin road, long in disrepair. Tanks 
and trucks had chewed off its surface; 
shells and bombs had gouged deep holes in 
it. Acacia trees that bordered the streets 
of the city had no yellow flowers now; their 
dead leaves were twisted and shriveled by 
the fires that had raced through the homes 
along the main boulevard. 

City Deserted : 

Kweilin, which had only a few scattered 
families that day, had been marked with 
a great ebb and flow of life. Before the war, 
the census total was eighty thousand. 
Refugees swelled the population at times 
to three hundred thousand. Then big Japa- 
nese bombing raids would send-a hundred 
thousand wandering farther. Finally, in- 
vasion by the Japanese drove almost all 
the people away. 

China’s economy today has to face the 
problem of a hundred million uprooted 





people. Chungking’s prewar population 
was two hundred thousand. Refugees added 
over a million more, the latest census tells. 
Every city and town has its strangers who 
wish to return to their homes. Each of the 
nine thousand priests and Sisters now in 
China will be called on to share the burden 
of rehabilitation. These thoughts were run- 
ning through Monsignor Romaniello’s mind 
as he drove through the deserted city. 


The jeep bumped into the business cen- . 


ter. There rubble from high buildings had 
filled the streets, and only a narrow pas- 
sage had been cleared. No traffic cop stood 
at the corner, for there was no traffic. But 
Monsignor knew about where to look for 
West Alley, which once led to the Catholic 
mission. 

Partly visible on the shambles of a 
building were the characters, Kwang hst 
yin hang — Kwangsi Bank — and the 
searchers knew that was where the corner 
should be. Climbing, and picking their 








Monsignor Romaniello and two helpers packed for a ten-mile mission trip 


way, they arrived where the mission used 
to stand. The church and social hall. were 
burned; the roof and second story of the 
priests’ house were blasted away by bombs. 

People were cooking in a lean-to, thrown 
up against one of the walls. They heard 
the voices of visitors and came out to 
welcome Monsignor Romaniello home. 
They were Paul and Mary, a Catholic 
couple just returned from the mountains. 

Monsignor then trudged over to the con- 
vent, a block away. In the wind, waved 
impertinent weeds that had pushed their 
heads through ashes and bricks to. take 
command of the remains. The missioner 
stood silent for a long moment, con- 
templating the destruction of years of 
planning, saving, and toil. 

Then turning back towards the jeep, he 
brightened with the thought, ‘Their faith 
lives; my Christians will come straggling 
back.” And he started planning for to- 
morrow. 





The return of that missioner to Kweilin 
is symbolic. His is the story of hundreds 
of missioners who have been tramping out 
of the hills and across the stretches of 
many miles, in these last few months, to 
get back to the problems of tomorrow. 

Scores of other bishops have made the 
rounds of ruin in going back to their 
wrecked missions. Bishop James E. Walsh, 
Maryknoll’s SuperiowGeneral, foresaw this 
day while he was on his visitation of the 
South China missions last year, and he 
judiciously ordered home those priests who 
were in need of rest and medical attention, 
so that they could be ready for this day of 
peace and new labor. 


Forced Out 


Orner Maryknollers had been forced out 
of Manchuria and Korea. Now refreshed 
and strengthened after their stay in the 
home country, forty-nine of our seasoned 
missioners are in readiness to return to the 
Far Eastern missions, to throw themselves 
into the work of rehabilitation and to take 
advantage of the rich opportunities that 
are offered to the Church as a result of the 
splendid record achieved by missioners in 
the field during the war. 

Bishop Frederick Donaghy, of the ad- 
joining mission of Wuchow, reported some 
of his posts along the West River in ruins, 
but his priests in passably good health, 
and his Christians flocking back to what 
were once their homes. The admirable 
way in which his people have kept the 
Faith, and in many instances passed it on 
to others, is what gives the missioner heart 
for the work ahead. ‘ 

Bishop Adolph Paschapg, whose center 
is in Kongmoon, has returned to reclaim 
his war-battered cathedral, which had been 
used as a stable by the invaders, and to 
revive his once-flourishing seminary, closed 
since Pearl Harbor. His mission suffered 


most severely in personnel. Father Robert 
Cairns was taken off Sancian Island by 
a Japanese gunboat four years ago, and 
was never heard from since. Father Otto 
Rauschenbach was shot by bandits as he 
was returning from a mission trip. 
“Bishop Ford and his missioners, priests 
and Sisters, were spared the sufferings 
and losses resulting from occupation by 
the invaders. An escaping column of 
enemy troops once hurried thrdugh the 
western fringe of the mission but did little 
damage. Because there were Japanese 
troops on all sides, Kaying Knollers were 
isolated from the rest of China, except for 
contact through the brave and daring 
Army and Navy Intelligence men who 
carried on work behind the enemy’s lines. 
Despite isolation, fourteen Maryknoll 
Sisters continued their training of Chinese 
girls in convent and catechumenate. All 
during the war, the seminary functioned, 
evolving from a minor into a major 
seminary by force of circumstances. 


China Grateful 


Cuma is deeply impressed by the country 
that rescued her: by the financial and 
military help America gave; by the gen- 
erous relief aid; and by the missioners, who 
stood by her and assisted through her 
darkest hour. 

China is disposed and ready now for 
America to give her something greater — 
our Catholic Faith. We see the oppor- 
tunities, but will we grasp them? Will we 
send to the Chinese the men to give them 
faith, as we sent to them the shells and 
bombs to give them freedom? Will the tired 
missioners already there be able to give the 
“blood, sweat, and tears” for the task? 

Stout hearts are needed on the mission 
field, generous souls in the homeland, and 
willing knees before the altar — for tomor- 
row is here. 
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Buried at Sea 


ATHER WILLIAM CUMMINGS, who first 

uttered the phrase, ‘“There are no 
atheists in foxholes,”’ died on January 20, 
1945, of exposure and starvation, in the 
hold of a Japanese prison ship en route 
from Formosa to Japan — according to 
eyewitness reports just received. 

One of the American soldiers who was 
with him said, ‘‘A few spoonfuls of water 
would have saved his life.” An Army 
captain who survived declared, ‘‘He died 
like a hero.” 

Father Cummings was awarded the Pur- 
ple Heart for wounds received during the 
Bataan fighting. Engaged in Maryknoll 
work in Manila at the outbreak of war, he 
immediately offered his services as chap- 
lain, and went through the entire siege of 
Bataan. On one occasion, in an Army hos- 
pital that was being bombed, he mounted 
a chair and quieted panic-stricken soldiers, 
despite the fact that he himself was bleed- 
ing from severe shrapnel wounds. 

After the surrender, he was imprisoned 
in Bilibid Jail. On December 12, 1944, he 
was placed aboard a Japanese transport 
that was bound for Japan with prisoners 
of war. The next day his ship was bombed 
and strafed by Navy planes and was aban- 
doned with the loss of 300 American lives. 
The survivors were put ashore and exposed 
for six days on tennis courts. Placed 
aboard another ship en route to Formosa, 
they again had their ship sunk, with the 
loss of another 300 lives. 

Finally, on January 9, 1945, these Amer- 
ican prisoners were taken from Formosa 
to Japan. Of the original group of 1,600 
men, only 200 are alive today. 

In the darkened, fetid holds of the dif- 
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Fr. Cummings in China withan orphan 























ferent ships, where men were dying daily 
from starvation, dysentery, and exhaus- 
tion, a strong, clear voice would ring out 
morning and evening, “Chaplain calling 
all Boys!” It was Father Cummings, sum- 
moning the soldiers to prayer. 

One Army captain said: “He exhorted 
the men to keep up their courage and to 
hold on to whatever life they had left. He 
concluded his exhortation with The Lord’s 
Prayer. Then one night we didn’t hear him 
speak. Another day passed. We were told 
that he had died.” It was this same 
captain who told us that papers are now 
being prepared to award to Father Cum- 
mings the Distinguished Service Cross. 

A soldier who was at Father Cummings’s 
side when death came, reports that Father 
died just as he finished reciting the Rosary. 
The soldier says that he wondered how a 
dying man could speak out in such a 
strong voice. 

. Father Cummings was buried at sea. 





Come and Get It 





by LEO H. TIBESAR 


- KOREA they preserve the Catholic 
custom of saluting the priest with the 
words, “Praise be to Jesus Christ!’’ The 
newcomer is warned to expect that form of 
greeting and to give the answer, “‘Amen!”’ 

This Maryknoller got into a ridiculous 
situation over that custom. It happened 
thus. 

I was visiting Yengyou, one of Mary- 
knoll’s oldest missions in Korea. The 
pastor, Father Craig, had brought me up 
to date on manners, and I was all set to 
meet the first onslaught of Catholic custom 
in Korea. Father Craig must have felt 
assured, for he left me alone while he went 
to fulfill some necessary errand in town. 

Nothing happened for some time. I was 


Stately Korean cook goes to market 
























completely off guard when a stately 
Korean entered the room, bowed pro- 
foundly from the waist, and made some 
remark in what was to me only gibberish. 

Hastily recollecting myself, and men- 
tally reviewing the instructions from 
Father Craig, I answered the splendid bow 
with one meant to be nearly as splendid, 
and piously answered, “Amen!” 

If in the stately creature’s face any 
hint of misgiving became apparent, it was 
lost upon my innocence. He departed, 
seemingly none the worse for the experi- 
ence. And I felt some sense of satisfaction 
at not having flunked that first encounter 
with a native in a strange land. ~ 

The dinner hour passed before Father 
Craig returned. When he did come, he 
entered through the kitchen, and a broad 
grin mantled his features when we met. 

“Come on and eat!” he invited. As we 
sat down to dinner, he laughed. ‘“What 
have you been pulling on my cook?” 

“T don’t think I’ve met him,” was my 
reply. ; 

“Oh, yes, you have!’’ he said. ‘‘And the 
cook is still chuckling over that meeting. 
When he came in, some time ago, and 
bowed to you, he said something in Korean, 
and you replied, ‘Amen! ” 

“What’s wrong with that?” I asked. But 
I feared some contretemps. 

. ‘Wrong signal, that’s all,” Father Craig 
replied. ‘““The words ‘Chan Jesu’ should 
elicit your reply. What the. cook actually 
said was, ‘Father, come and eat.’ Your 
‘Amen’ to that sent him into stitches!” 

So there and then I memorized “‘Come 
and get it” in Korean, and I haven’t for- 
gotten it to this day. 























This report from Chile is the first 
of a series from Father Considine, 
who is now making a visitation of 
Maryknoll Missions in Latin America 


THER WILLIAM BOootH, of Brooklyn, 

and I sat in the Santiago bowl, which 
seats 100,000 for the championship games. 
Behind the magnificent backdrop, stood 
the snow-capped peaks of the Andes. 
Though the month was August, the season 
was midwinter down here in Chile; but the 
crowd kept warm by vociferously cheering 
the two excellent soccer teams of Catholic 
University and Union Espanol. 

C. U. questioned the umpire’s decision, 
and volcanic fire leaped on every side. 
Suddenly the umpire, evidently insulted, 
turned and walked indignantly from the 


field. His action surprised no one present. 

“Now I have seen everything!” said 
Father Booth. “Imagine Bill Klem walk- 
ing off the field because the players called 
names at his decision.” 

Beautiful, Catholic Santiago certainly 
does not suggest a mission land. However, 
it is characteristic of the South American 
republics to possess capitals of blazing 
splendor but neglected back country. 
Even while I was enjoying the luxury of a 
football game, my strongest impressions 
of Chile were of the remote country- 
side, where Maryknollers travel only on 
horseback, and of the poor man’s world in 
the shoddy city. slums. 

Father Martin Dunne, of New York 
City, and Father Leo Zemalkowski, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, have a field for 
real mission work, in Cholchol. They rode 
five hours on horseback, to visit me. Their 
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region had been without a resident priest 
for fifteen years, before their arrival. The 
people are Chileans and Araucanian In- 
dians, most of whom had little left of the 
Faith beyond a belief in Baptism. 

The two Maryknollers learned that some 
ignorant Indian families had their young- 
sters baptized three and four times, be- 
cause each time meant receiving gifts from 
the sponsors. Some men and women who 
presented themselves for marriage had 
never made their first confession and knew 
nothing of the meaning of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Common-law marriages in such 
areas are as high as thirty and 
forty per cent of the total. 

Bishop Menchaca, of Temuco, 
opened a little school in Cholchol 
and staffed it with four devoted 
Chilean nuns. The Maryknoll 
Fathers each conducted some 
twenty classes weekly in the 
school. After some months the 
new institution proved to be very 
popular and well attended. Now 
Fathers Dunne and Zemalkowski 
have gotten almost ten per cent 
of the adults into the habit of 
going to Sunday Mass again. 

At Galvarino, Father Leon 
Harter, of Scranton, Pennsy]l- 
vania, led me through a sea of 
mud; up into the hills. We 
chatted a while with the English- 
man in charge of the reservoir 
and looked out over the valley. 
Galvarino snuggles cozily in its 
corner, and on quiet summer days, when 
the sun smiles on the rich wheat fields 
which surround it and plays on the lazy 
waters of the river, the town has charm. 

Both Father Harter and his curate, 
Father Thomas McDermott, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, are very popular in Gal- 
varino. Father McDermott is young and 
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quiet. Father Harter is hearty and vigor- 
ous, able to shout down the loudest man 


in town in an argument, a good horseman ~ 


who does not hesitate to ride over the 
countryside to every corner of his parish. 

Similarly at home on a horse’s back is 
Father Joseph McCormack, of New York 
and Ireland. In Ercilla he has a pretty lit- 
tle church set in cypress hedges, -with an 
attractive Lourdes shrine beside it. In 
the hills behind the town, are thousands of 
souls who seldom see a priest. Father 
McCormack described to me a recent sick 
call over long country trails. It called 
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The Indian method of threshing wheat 


for hours of riding through the dark night, 
with the guide holding the reins of the 
Padre’s horse. 

Still farther to the north lies the country 
of Pemuco, which possesses two horsemen 
but no horses! Father Joseph Cappel, of 
Cincinnatt, performs giant feats on his 
bicycle, and Father James Rottner. also 
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Father Harter and Father McCormack saddle their mounts for a mission trip 


of Cincinnati, looks forward to acquiring 
the Chilean equivalent of a buggy, since 
he prefers his horse between shafts. 
Portezuelo, near Chillan, is the mission 
of Father Thomas Plunkett, of Fall River, 
Massachusetts. Father Tom ownsno horse, 
preferring to make sick calls on the mounts 
led to his door by his parishioners. When 
Father Francis Mulligan, of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, was with him, Father Mul- 
ligan covered on horseback the great 
estates within the parish confines. 
Reference to estates brings us to two 


other sprawling parishes in Maryknoll 
hands: that of La Trapiche, of which Father 
Henry Dirckx, of St. Louis, Missouri, is 
pastor, and that of Zemita, cared for by 
Father James Sheridan, of Washington, 
D. C. Both priests have special chapels 
built for the hundreds of workers on the 
immense ranches, and both have good 
horses. Father Dirckx rides among his peo- 
ple for at least an hour every afternoon: 
Father Sheridan never tires of journeying 
by horse to his centers on the great estates. 

Perhaps the most interesting of Mary- 


Father Joseph Rickert camps at more than one site when covering his *‘parish”’ 





knoll’s rural enterprises in Chile is the 
combination school-and-parish’ developing 
outside Molina. Father George Powers, of 
West Lynn, Massachusetts, is head of the 
school, which was built by a vineyard 
owner. Temporarily, the school chapel 
serves as a church for the parish. 

Based at the school, and caring for souls 
in Molina and other communities of the 
region, are Fathers Thomas Sampson, of 
West Fort Lee, New Jersey; Gerard Garvey 
of San Francisco, California; and Thomas 
Wellinghoff, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rural and Slum Areas 


F’atuer Garvey prides himself on pos- 
sessing one of the finest horses in the 
Maryknoll family. Decked out in his natty 
black Chilean hat, with its cord under his 
chin, Father Garvey cuts a smart figure 
as he canters by. 

Largest of the Maryknoll country par- 
ishes is Corepto, which runs twenty-five 
miles in one direction and fifty miles in 
another. Father William Schulz, of New 
York City, the pastor, and his two curates, 
Fathers Walter Sandman, of San Francisco, 
and Joseph Rickert, of Brooklyn, all spend 
many hours each week in the saddle. 

As we arrived for our visit, Father 
Rickert returned from a four-hour errand. 
He seems as much at home on his mount as 
the Chileans around him, every one of 
whom practically lives on a horse’s back. 
Father Schulz has a heretofore-neglected 
field, but a promising one, for his parish- 
ioners are small farm owners who take 
life more seriously than do many of their 
fellow Chileans. 

So much for the kingdom of the horse. 
Oddly enough, Maryknoll’s work in Chile 
divides itself quite distinctly between these 
rural parishes and the second great field 
in Chile which cries for priests, the city 
slums. In the slums, there are no horses; 


the missioner treads his busy way afoot. 

The first of these slum parishes is the 
foundation made by Father Thomas Walsh, 
of Kokomo, Indiana, and Father John 
Brady, of San Francisco, in Poblacion 
Dreves. This is a miserable section of the 
city of Temuco and has never had resident 
priests. Attendance at Mass in the tawdry 
little chapel was less than five per cent 
when the Fathers began, and other indexes 
of religious life were similarly appalling. 

The second slum task was the reorgan- 
ization of the parish of San Vicento, in 
Chillan. That parish has 10,000 souls and 
no church. In the terrible earthquake of 
1938, some 20,000 persons were killed in 
Chillan, and all but two of the churches 
were destroyed. Father Frank Mulligan is 
pastor there; and when I passed through, 
Father Arthur Brown, of Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts, was his assistant. 


Reclaiming Great Numbers 


Bisuor Larrain, Talca’s much-loved 
episcopal leader, has three Maryknollers 
at work in his cathedral city. They are 
Father James Manning, of Richmond Hill, 
New York; Father Richard Smith, of 
Collins, New York; and Father James 
McNiff, of Peabody, Massachusetts. In a 
drab section known as “‘the Prado,” the 
Bishop built a little gem of a church to Our 
Lady of Fatima, and there Father Smith is 
engaged in calling back great numbers 
who have been long without attention. 
While I was in Talca, Father McNiff was 
plodding from house to house in a section 
ironically called Eden. Father Manning 
was the founder of a labor school, where 
Catholic leaders among Talca’s craftsmen 
were being trained. 

Maryknoll-in-Chile represents burrowing 
into mountains of indifference and neglect, 
whichare the result of the Chilean Church’s 
greatest handicap — a lack of clergy. 
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This Letter Speaks for Itself 


Here is a letter from one of our South China 
missioners, describing typical conditions there: 





Q “The endless stream of starving and diseased 

refugees continues to pour in on us. Two months ago, 
f we were feeding 750 a day. Now we try to take care 
of 1,300 — and still they come! 

“Sometimes I think I’m getting hardened to the 
wretched, hungry, half-naked crowd that comes daily 
for help. But it’s impossible to get used to such misery. 
It is impossible to remain unaffected when you see a 
young woman with an infant at her breast, a baby tied 
to her back, and a little tot at her side, asking for 
help. She cannot work to support them, and she isn’t 
willing to give her children away. It’s difficult to 
become hardened — even after seven years — when 
you tell a youngster to get his parents’ permission to 
enter our refugee school, and hear him sob that his 
parents were killed by a bomb. I can’t get used to it. 

“In the past year, at our congee 
kitchen, we gave out 820,000 bowls of 
rice gruel! That’s a great deal of rice, 
and it represents much generous help 
from kind people at home. When we 
take the refugees’ bows of genuine 
gratitude, we realize that those bows 
belong to the benefactors who make 
possible the purchase of the rice — 
not to us, who only give it away.” 




















It costs $5 a month to feed each 
refugee. Could you spare the amount 
to assist us? Write to: 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 
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Out of Many Hearts 


by J. MICHAEL HENRY 


M* Y1 was the wife of a poor laborer 
and the mother of five children. Her 
nine-year-old son was in need of a doctor’s 
attention, and a Christian neighbor. re- 
ferred the anxious mother to me. It was 
reputed that I was a medic, that I had 
very effective foreign medicine, and that 
I gave it to poor people free. 

The season was winter. The boy’s hands 
had been badly frozen, and gangrene was 
setting in. Native quacks had been taking 
Mr. Yi’s hard-earned money for treating 
the case, but the hands were getting 
worse steadily. Apparently, God had per- 
mitted all this as a means of getting 
the Yi family interested in the true 
Faith. 





My first job on the injured members was 
to remove several layers of rags, and then 
a layer of newspaper covered with a black, 
gluey substance made from boiled bears’ 
claws and other ingredients. Next, the 
little hands had to be soaked in warm 
water and Epsom salts, until they were 
perfectly clean; then the dead tissue had 
to be removed; and finally the raw flesh 
had to be washed with Mercurochrom¢’ 
and wrapped in clean bandages. 

Mrs. Yi and her friends watched the 
operation with interest, and with what 
appeared to be doubt. All the time, I 
managed to keep upa running commentary 
on the doctrine charts that were hanging 
on the walls of the dispensary. But the 
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visitors were much more interested in 
what was happening to my patient. 

During the following week, the group 
visited the dispensary daily. They watched 
the changing of the dressings on the boy’s 
hands and noted the continuous improve- 
ment. I did not mention doctrine again, 
because I thought enough had been said 
in the first visit. The next step would be 
up to Mrs. Yi or.any other interested 
person. 

After about ten days, the bandages were 
dispensed with. Except for a few ugly scars, 
and a slight stiffness in some of the 
fingers, the boy’s hands were quite normal. 
Mrs. Yi announced her desire to study 
Christian doctrine; as she was unable to 
read, she would have to depend upon oral 
instructions and memorization. One of our 
women catechists put the Yi home on her 
list for daily doctrinal visits. 

Six months later, I received an urgent 
summons. Mrs. Yi had suddenly been 
taken ill, and was dying; she wished to 
receive Baptism and Holy Communion. I 
knew that the good woman could not have 
much time to live, and as her faith was 
strong, I baptized her: 

The next morning, I gave her Holy 
Communion and Extreme Unction. After 
setting her mind at rest in regard to the 
future of her children, I told her husband 
—a non-Catholic —to call me imme- 
diately, any time of the day or night, if the 
end should seem to be approaching. 


Chinese Wake 


Two days later I received the call, but 
Mrs. Yi died before I reached her house. 
In non-Christian homes, people are not 
allowed to die in bed, because that is sup- 
posed to cause bad luck. I found Mrs. 


Yi’s remains on a board, just inside the 


door of the poor little dwelling. She 
was fully dressed in her best clothes, and 
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her face was covered with the black veil 
worn to church by Christian women. 

What amazed me was the large iron plow- 
share that had been placed on the abdomen 
of the dead woman. I asked Mr. Yi to 
remove it, but a look of fear and rebellion 
came over his face. He murmured some- 
thing about evil spirits and bad luck. I 
assured him that there would be no danger 
from evil spirits, and that I would save 
him any embarrassment by lifting off the 
weight myself. He appeared relieved and 
did not protest further. 

Christian Funeral 

Tue catechist and I recited the prayers 
for a departed soul. Then we arranged for 
the purchase of a coffin, for the funeral 
ceremony, and for the burial place. I 
explained to Mr. Yi the meaning of all 
that I had done, and was doing, for his 
wife ;and he remarked that maybe later he, 
too, would study the Catholic doctrine. 

On the way home, I asked the catechist 
what the meaning was of the plowshare on 
the dead woman’s body. He said that it 
was to force out any breath that might 
have remained after the sick woman had 
died. 

The theory was that, if any breath re- 
mained in the body, evil spirits could 
enter and bring it to life again. They would 
then be able to live in the revivified per- 
son, and thereby gain entrance to the 
family circle, and bring all the members of 
it bad luck forever after. 

“So,”’ concluded the catechist, ‘“‘when a 
person dies, pagans wish him or her to 
stay dead!” 

Mr. Yi, the children, and all the non- 
Christian relatives were present at the 
funeral Mass and at the burial. Shortly 
afterwards, the Yi family became cate- 


‘chumens, and I had the happiness to 


baptize them. 











Generalissimo Chiang’s 
Victory Message 


IGHT will triumph over might — this 

great truth which we never once 
doubted has been finally vindicated. Our 
faith in justice through black and hopeless 
days and eight long years of struggle has 
today been rewarded. The historical mis- 
sion of our national revolution has at last 
been fulfilled. 

For the peace that lies before us, we pay 
grateful tribute first to the millions of 
our soldiers and civilians who so bravely 
sacrificed their lives, to our Allies who 
fought by our side for freedom and right, 
and to the Father of our Republic, Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, who labored all his lifetime 
to guide our national revolution to suc- 
cess. But for him, we should not be 
enjoying this day of victory. Above all, 
we join in thanksgiving to our righteous 
and merciful God. 


New Freedom 


Tue people of China suffered and sacri- 
ficed more and more each year, as our 
long war of defense went on. But the 
confidence that we would emerge vic- 
torious also grew from day to day. Our 
fellow countrymen in the enemy-occupied 
areas had to endure a long night of de- 
vastation and disgrace. Today they are 
liberated and can see again the White 
Sun in the Blue Sky (China’s flag). The 
cheers and rejoicings of our armies and 
people have their deepest meaning in 
this new freedom of our long-oppressed 
compatriots. 

We have won the victory. But it is not 
yet the final victory. The universal power 
of righteousness has not simply achieved 
one more triumph. We and the people of 


all the world fervently hope that this war 
may be the last war in which civilized 
nations engage. 

If this is really to be the last war in 
human history, then our people will not 
feel that the indescribable cruelties and 
humiliations they have endured are too big 
a price to have paid, or that peace for 
them has been too long delayed. 

United by Faith 

Even in periods of deepest gloom and 
despair, our people, with a fine inherited 
loyalty, fortitude, magnanimity and good- 
will, held to the conviction -that sacri- 
fices made for justice and humanity would 
surely be followed by rightful compen- 
sations. 

The greatest compensation has been 
the mutual trust and confidence between 
peace-loving peoples of the world, born 
out of our common struggle. With the 
flesh and blood of their armed youth, the 
United Nations built a long continuous 
dike against the tide of aggression. All 
who took part in the great conflict are 
now allies, united not simply -for tem- 
porary advantage, but rather because of 
a great common faith — noble and endur- 
ing — that binds us together. No intrigues 
can wreck this great union. 

It is my sincere belief that all men on 
earth — wherever they live, in the East 
or the West, and whatever the color of 
their skin may be — will someday be 
linked together in close fellowship like 
members of one family. World war is 
indivisible, and world peace, too, is 
indivisible. This has encouraged inter- 
national understanding and mutual trust, 














which will serve as a. powerful barrier 
against future wars. 

I am deeply moved when I think of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, that we 
should do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us and love our 
enemies. My fellow countrymen know 
that to ‘“‘remember not evil against 
others” and “‘do good to all men’’ are 
the highest virtues 
taught by our own 
sages. We have al- 
ways said that the 
violent militarism of 
Japan is our enemy, 
not the people of 
Japan. Although the 
armed forces of the 
enemy have been de- 
feated and must be 
made to observe 
strictly all the terms of surrender, yet 
we should not for a moment think of 
revenge or heap abuses upon the inno- 
cent people of Japan. We can only pity 
them because they have been so sadly 
deceived and misled, and hope that 
they will break away from the wrong 
doings and crimes of their nation. Let 
all our fellow citizens, soldiers and 
civilians, remember this. 

The enemy’s imperialistic design on 
China has been thoroughly crushed. But 
relaxation and pride are not rewards of 
victory that we seek: Peace, when fighting 
ceases, will confront us with stupendous 
and difficult tasks, demanding greater 
strength and sacrifice than the years of 





war. At times we may feel that the 
problems of peaoe that descénd upon us are 
more trying even than those we met during 
the war. 

I think first of one very serious problem: 
how to’make the peoples misguided by 
fascist rulers admit their mistakes and 
defeat and recognize that our sttuggle for 
national independence, democracy, and the 
welfare of all the peo- 
ple is more in harmony 
with truth and human 
rights than their strug- 
gle for land and power 
by means of violence 
and terrorism. 

Permanent world 
peace can be estab- 
lished only upon the 
basis of democratic 
freedom and equal- 
ity and the brotherly co-operation of 
all nations and races. We must march 
forward on the great road of democ- 
racy and unity and give our collective 
support to the ideals of lasting peace. 

I urge all of our friends of the Allied 
Nations and all my own countrymen to 
face the fact that the peace we have gained 
by arms is not necessarily the beginning 
of permanent peace. Only if our enemies 
are conquered on the battleground of 
reason, only if they repent thoroughly of 
their folly and become lovers of world 
peace like ourselves, can we hope to satisfy 
the yearning for peace and achieve the 
final goal of the great war that has just 
ended. 


EN in the armed forces, who plan to become Maryknoll priests or 
Brothers after they have received their discharge, should ask their 
Catholic chaplain now for a letter of recommendation. This letter should 
then be sent to the Most Reverend James E. Walsh, Superior General, 
at Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. It should be mailed immediately to the 
Bishop, to be held in file until the young man makes his application. 
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My Brother’s Keeper 


HE HAPPIEST of New Years to all good 

folk in this most favored land! And 
may it be a less unhappy one than its 
immediate predecessors, for all those left 
to face it in what remains of other lands. 
In most corners of the earth, it will not 
be a year completely free from want and 


sorrow and anxiety; but it can be a hope- - 


ful year, full of constructive charity and 
brave, new plans. Now is the time to 
help our needy neighbors — and perhaps 
to help ourselves by remembering that the 
shouldering of other peoples’ troubles is 
the best cure for our own. We are our 
brother’s keeper, and he is a man in 
trouble. Let’s get him out and set him 
on his feet again — even as we ourselves 
do hope for mercy. 


Major Repairs 


BAD PHILOSOPHY knocked the world 
down, and now it must be built up again 
with laborious repair. It is a painful 
process, but a sobering and instructive one. 
The lesson is to build more carefully and 
wisely the next time, to make sure of the 
foundations, and to consult the Chief 
Architect. An enduring edifice of peace 
and justice must be slowly and pains- 
takingly erected. The new year of 1946 
should contribute some good stones to the 
building in firm decisions based on the 
common welfare, and it should record no 
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flimsy compromises to weaken the con- 
struction. Meanwhile it will be a busy 
year for the missioner, who labors mightily 
to prepare the hearts of men for active 
co-operation in the work of fashioning a 
world that human beings can live in. To 
justice he adds charity as his special con- 
tribfition, and he adds it in the name of 
Christ, who is the source of charity. His 
final structure will be long a-building, but 
it will stand. “For he looked for a city 
that hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God” (Heb. XI: 10). 


China’s Secret 


A GOOD YEAR is in the making for China, 
and.a hard but fruitful one for the mis- 
sioners of China. The grand old country 
will begin to put its battered house in 
order, facing the mountainous problems 
of reconstruction with its customary en- 
ergy and ever-ready smile. Its wounds ase 
grave, its losses immense, its sorrows 
unending; but its powers of endurance and 
recovery are strong and deep enough to 
swallow them all. Everybody who knows 
anything about China loves it, but not all 
know the reason why. China’s chief power 
of attraction lies in the unique quality 
of its humanity. It is because its people 
are so everlastingly cheerful in adversity 
and durable under affliction, can stand so 
much, and can be content with so little. 
It is because they are not hard to please 
and are never downhearted, but have the 
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capacity to brave any amount of piled-up 


misery with a simple dignity and realistic . 


courage all their own. It is not because 
of their intellectual gifts, which are many. 


It is not because of their artistic sense, so - 


universal and never-failing. It is not 
primarily owing to their flair for friend- 
ship, which amounts to genius. It is 
because of the nobility of their human 
spirit. It is because they 
bear their burdens like men, 
undaunted and unconquer- 
able in the face of every 
outrageous fortune. They 
represent and typify the 
best reaction of the soul of 
man enmeshed in struggle, 
and the dramatic spectacle 
is bound to enlist the deep 
sympathies of all who sense 
the weal and woe of striving 
humanity. It is not because 
of their tears that ask for 
help and pity. It is because 
they ask neither, but only smile and 
suffer. 

China’s missioners will be in the van- 
guard of the reconstruction crew, although 
many of them will need a measure of recon- 
struction themselves. Their compounds are 
battered, their ranks depleted, their nerves 
frayed. But they are girding themselves for 
a major effort; as they are by no means 
ready to bow out of the picture. The 
UNRRA organization has had varied for- 
tune in various places, but it will find a 
good field of operations in China, with 
its work facilitated in many practical 
ways. Ready to its hand will be the net- 
work of Catholic missions spread over the 
vast country — with personnel cognizant 
of the needs, experienced in the work, and 





well posted as to local ways and -means. 
This unique setup will be a providential 
blessing for UNRRA in the measure in 
which it is utilized. 


The Coming Harvest 


THE COMPLETE flowering of Latin Amer- 


‘ica into a vigorous Catholic continent of 


full-fledged faith and action 
will hardly come about in 
this calendar year, as it isa 
development that requires 
priests, and priests require 
time. Yet this goal, if dis- 
tant, is clearly visible. The 
foundation of a fruitful 
Church has been well and 
truly laid by the pioneer 
missioners, and the next 
step is to build thereon. The 
builder is the priest, but he 
does not build in a minute, 
nor is he himself built in a 
day. The most carefully trained and best- 
educated class of men in the world cannot 
be recruited and delivered on the produc- 
tion line without a great expenditure of 
time. But help is on the way. Give priests 
to Latin America — its own, particularly 
—and this garden of God will blossom 
into its full Catholic promise. 


} 


Happy New Year 


A BRIGHT new year to work and pray in 
is, for all of us, a major gift of God. 
It will be a happy year if it is devoted 
to the relief of the unhappy. It will be 
a blessed year for those who bear the 
burdens of others and thus fulfill the 
law of Christ. 


























THE 125 CROSSES mark the resi- 


dences of Catholic prelates in 
China. (A few more have been added 
recently.) Each person on every 


square foot of China is the respon- 
sibility of some bishop. The Church, 
therefore, is in position to assist all 
people spiritually and materially. 








Holiday Spirit in China 


by BISHOP FRANCIS X. FORD 





Chinese New Year comes in’ Febru- 
ary. Bishop Ford takes us behind 
‘the scenes to understand the gaiety ~ 


a 


and cheer of this important holiday. 





T MAY sound shocking to pious ears, but 

I had to come to China to learn how 

holidays should be celebrated. There are, 

here, a thoroughness and a unanimity of 

spirit pervading the entire nation, such 
as I have not experienced elsewhere. 

The Chinese have a genius for reunions 
on the slightest provocation, but their 
celebration of the New Year is the cul- 
mination of a dozen reasons for rejoicing. 
Apart from the fact that it is the beginning 
of a new year, it might also be called a 
harvest festival, because the main crops 
have been garnered, the winter wheat has 
been safely planted, and there is-a fair 
prospect of three weeks of leisure ahead. 
But no Chinese could remain idle so long, 
and the time is taken up in feasting. 

The Chinese observe New Year’s Day as 
the birthday of the four hundred million 
inhabitants — the day that all celebrate 
with external solemnity. It would seem at 
first sight that such a mass celebration of 
one’s birthday would rob it of all sig- 
nificance. This is partly true. But on the 
other hand, how often birthdays in other 
lands pass almost unnoticed by our closest 
friends; in China even the beggar feasts on 
his birthday. 

Westerners, with their mania for mass 
production and large figures, should have 

= hit on the scheme years ago when the 
Parades are enlivenea py huge dragons Industrial Age was born. And what a 
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birthday celebration it is! For two weeks 
in advance, all schools are closed. As the 
day approaches, one by one the shops 
close down, shutters are firmly fastened 
throughout the entire business district, and 
even the rawest apprentice has his weeks 
of vacation. The entire nation takes its 
annual holidays together, and mere busi- 
ness is suspended for the interim, which 
makes the period a genuine holiday for all. 


Family Reunions 


In AMERICA, a two weeks’ vacation is 
given, with or without pay, but it some- 
times means that the rest of the office 
force has to do a little extra work, and 
the holiday for one is at the expénse of 
others. In China, where an entire nation 
closes shop, every single individual equally 
enjoys the period, conscious that no 
trade is lost, no mail accumulates, no 
one suffers through another’s gain: 

The main benefit of this mass 
holiday is the family reunion. How 
rarely in Western lands can an 
* entire family unite in recreation! In 
China, an entire family includes 
not only father and mother and one 
child, but the grandparents,. the 
aunts and uncles, the nieces and 
nephews and cousins to the nth 
degree'— all on holiday together. 
Mr. Wardle’s invitation to Pickwick 
fades in comparison. Even the 
American counterpart, called ‘‘Old 
Home Week”’ in many places, but 
faintly reproduces the scene. 

The New Year season is the lone- 
somest one for the missioner, and 
the only time in the year when he 
is out of tune with the common sen- 
timent. Everyone else heads for 
home, and though the Christians try 
to ‘‘make it up” to the missioner in 
many touching ways, there is still a 
































bewilderment about his absence from his 
hearth that annually provokes much ques- 
tioning. That any individual in China 
should have no home to go to over the 
New Year is perhaps the greatest calamity 
in their eyes, and the poor missioner 
experiences in a slight degree the isolation 
of a foundling left on the roadway! 

The New Year. reunion means much 
extra work for the women in each home, 
but the work is gladly undertaken for the 
sake of the family. During the previous 
month, the pig is fattened, chickens are 
set aside for sacrifice, and huge stores of 
rice are pounded into flour for the cakes. 
Much to the happiness of the little girls, 
whose usual daily chore is the gathering 
of firewood, a month’s supply is proudly 
stored away in the yard. The equivalents 


Together the characters read “‘China”’ 





of plum puddings and jams demand pre- 
liminary work far into the nights before 
the feasting, and many a hard-working 
mother merely snatches odd hours for 
sleep between her chores. 

Eating becomes the principal occupation 
for two or three weeks among otherwise 
abstemious people — eating that closely re- 
sembles a Thanksgiving dinner in America 
but extended over the entire period. Only 
the very poorest begin work again within 
a week of the New Year, and schools and 
stores reopen only after several weeks. 
Modern efficiency, however, has con- 
demned the postman and bus driver to an 
early resumption of duty. 


Debts Paid 


Tue period preceding the universal holi- 
day is China’s busiest commercial season. 
Presents galore are bought by every one, 
as no one would presume to return home 
empty-handed. But the most efficient and 
practical feature of the season is that the 
days before the universal holiday are 
dedicated to the payment of debts! Even 





Chinese boys design kites for long-distance flights in holiday contests 
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an unlucky individual who cannot pay in 
full feels obliged to make a token pay- 
ment. The result is that the whole nation 
may be said to sit down to table during 
the holidays in the happiest mood possible 
— for many supposedly bad debts have 
been liquidated, and compromises on 
others have been made. 


Problems Solved 


THe patriarch of the family is revered 
by his sons and grandsons and receives 
expressions of honor and reverence from 
all relations. The innumerable details of 
finance and field management for. the 
ensuring years are discussed by the older 
members of the clan; prospective mar- 
riages and schooling problems come up for 
solution; and the entire business of family 
affairs is straightened out as peacefully 
as possible, in the presence of all con- 
cerned. 

The season is a true holiday for the 
children. For weeks they gorge themselves 
with sweets and tidbits, encouraged by 
indulgent elders, and play innumerable 








games that any mob of urchins on vaca-~ 
tion anywhere fall heir to. A Chinese home 
offers much more material or amusement 
than is found in most homes in other 
lands. There are the pond in front of 
the house, the dogs and pigs and ducks 
and cows, the bamboo grove behind the 
house, and the stream that passes through 
the village. 


Fun and Cheer 


‘Tere are the traditional flying of kites 
and sailing of balloons, and the unmerciful 
banging on drums and cymbals that 
Chinese stolidity allows youngsters to in- 
dulge in for hours at a time. Besides, the 
three or four tiny babies born during the 
year in the clan prove an additional 
source of excitement; the babies are rashly 
left in the custody of the young children 
while their elders are busy elsewhere. 

The two weeks bring much quiet rejoic- 
ing in the family. Chinese have not lost 
the art of conversation, and the elders 
are content to sit and smoke by the hour 
in quiet enjoyment of leisure spent with 
their returned relatives. They have not 
had a vacation of hectic dancing or swim- 
ming, and the cold season of the New Year 
gives them no coat of tan to prove their 
enjoyment of the vacation. But they find 
solid- satisfaction in good food, sufficient 
sleep, and the luxury of absolute leisure 
that .perhaps benefits them more than 
foreign-type recreation could. 

It is the universality of absolute leisure 
that is the keynote of the Chinese New 
Year. Leisure enjoyed in the midst of the 
entire family is what commends itself to 
the foreign observer as the perfect way to 
celebrate a nation’s holiday. 


cRE XN 


Three-Minute 


Meditation 





“I am.the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
e — JoHN XIV: 6 


T THE official surrender of Japan, 
General MacArthur gave a stir- 
ring address that left a deep impres- 
sion upor his world-wide audience. 
One portion of his talk is of par- 
. ticular interest to those who would 
win the world for Christ. He stressed 
that men now have no choice but to 
turn to God. Peace can come only 
from the development of the spiritual 
among all men. General MacArthur 
said: 

“*We have had our last chance. If 
we do not devise some greater and 
more equitable system, Armageddon 
will be at our door. The problem 
basically is theological and involves 
a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character that 
will synchronize with our almost- 
matchless advance in science, art, 
literature, and all material and cul- 
tural developments of the past two 
thousand years. It must be of the 
spirit, if we are to save the flesh!’ 


We who claim to be the followers of 
Christ must do more than take satis- 
faction in this. We have a serious 
responsibility to teach all mankind 
that Christ is ‘the way, and the truth, 
and the life.” If we do no more than 
send out a handful of missioners each 
year, can we honestly say that we are 
doing our duty? 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
Slect another minute, and pray the third minute. 








EN WE ARRIVED at Little Lao Lu’s 
Manchurian home (which was only 
one small room, with mud walls neatly 
papered with newspapers, and clean-swept 
earthas the floor), for our regular Thursday 
morning doctrine class, the fifteen cate- 
chumens were already there waiting for us. 
We could hear them as we came in through 
the gate —a familiar sound by then — 
reviewing their prayers and catechism, 
each reciting in a loud voice, swaying back 
and forth rhythmically, and each at his 
or her own place in the book. 
Little Lao Lu greeted us by telling us 
that she had seen her father-in-law, Lao 


Sister Mercedes soothes Chinese girl 



























The Family Fortunes 


by SISTER MARY GLORIA 





Chang, earlier in the morning, and that 
he was very sick and was going to die. 
Upon her assurance that the danger was 
not immediate, the catechist and I decided 
to go on with the class, and to visit Lao 
Chang when it should be over. 

However, later a Christian neighbor 
excitedly interrupted to tell us that Lao 
Chang was dying, so we instructed the 
catechumens to continue their study, and 
we hurried up the narrow, cluttered alley 
to the Lao home. The Chinese seem to 
have a sixth sense in determining when 
death is near, and they are usually right in 
their deduction. 

In that section of the village, the people 
were steeped in superstition and addicted 
to a practice of the worst kind — devil 
worship> We were told that Lao Chang’s 
wife herself resorted to it. Wherever devil 
worship was in use, the people were always 
hostile toward the Church. 

Neighbors Advise 

We rounp Chang’s neighbors crowded 
into the tiny boarded yard, blocking up 
the doorway, openly curious as to what we 
were going to do. They had previously 
warned Lao Chang not to have anything 
to do with us; or rather, not to let us 
do anything to him. If he did, he would 
surely die, they said, and they pointed 
out that his two daughters had died 
shortly after we had baptized them. We: 
closed the door on the advisers, telling 
them to go away then and return later. 

It was very evident that Our Lord had 
this Lao family ‘‘under the shadow of His 
wing.”’ The first Christian in the family 
had been a chubby little girl, nine years 














old. On our Thursday morning trips to 
Lao Lu’s house, she often ran out to greet 
us with her sunny smile, and she became 
very friendly. One day Lao Lu learned 
that the little girl was sick, and went to 
inquire what she could do. 


Joy in Death 


Tue story of Jesus and His holy Mother 
was sown upon fertile ground in that 
innocent soul. After several days, the child 
grew very much worse, and we baptized 
her Maliya. Just before she died, she raised 
herself up, calling to her father and mother 
to look at the Lovely Lady she saw — the 
Lady who was so very beautiful, and smiled 
so kindly. j 

At that time, an older sister was ill with 
tuberculosis, and soon she became bed- 
ridden. Lao Lu visited the sick woman 
frequently, instructing her, and preparing 
‘her for her most important day of life, 
the day of her death. She, too, had a most 
touching devotion to ‘“‘the Holy Mother,” 
and when we asked her what “‘holy name’”’ 
she wanted in baptism, she was surprised 
that we asked. Could it be anything else 
but ‘“‘Mary’’? 

Her non-Christian husband was very 
devoted to his gentle young wife. He 
promised when she was baptized, the day 
before she died, that at the funeral he 
would comply with all the requirements 
of her new religion, and would not burn 
incense, or practice the customary super- 
stitions — that he would not allow the 
usual procession of hired mourners, carry- 
ing paper money and fantastic paper serv- 
ants and animals to serve the spirit of the 
dead person on that last journey. 

However, he wished to please her spirit 
in some way, and he felt a need of sup- 
planting the pagan rite. So he took a large 
picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, 
which we had given to the dead woman, 
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Native postulant helps in dispensary 


had it elaborately framed, attached it to 
a long pole, and carried it himself, at the 
head of the funeral procession. We prob- 
ably should never have known about this 
phase of the funeral, had-not Sister Maria, 
our nurse, on an early morning sick call 
before dispensary hours, met this strange 
procession and inquired about it. 

* Now it was old Lao Chang’s turn. When 
‘we entered the room, he looked at us, 


‘and turned away in great agitation. He 


didn’t wish to die, and in his mind he 
connected our presence with baptism, and 
that in turn with inevitable death. We 
told him that we would not baptize him 
against his will, and we tried to reason 
with him to prove that baptism did not 
mean death. I told him that I myself had 
been baptized when I was two days old, 
and I was still alive, as were many other 
baptized persons, in America and China 
and many other countries. 

But Lao Chang was determined that we 
should not gain an inch of ground, and he 
kept turning his head from side to side to 
avoid hearing what we were saying. 

There we were — feeling our own weak- 





ness and facing the power of the enemy. 
The Evil One was waging a fierce war, and 
having this soul in his grip, was straining 
all his forces to retain it. But we were 
likewise in warfare, and we sat on the 
edge of the kang, stubbornly determined 
to see the thing through, even if it should 
mean staying until the end. It would be 
the enemy who would ieave first! 

What could we do, since we had come to 
a deadlock in our efforts to reason with 
the sick man? Lao Chang would noé listen. 
It was not our words he needed. Only 
the grace of God could be powerful enough 
against the foe, so it must be obtained — 
but in what way? , 


Unfailing Remedy 


As WE began praying aloud in Chinese, 
I remembered something that our fervent 
Chinese priest, Father Ch’en, told us re- 
cently when he visited the mission center. 

He said there was a course that never 
failed in such cases; that whenever he 
felt he was up against a stone wall with 
an impenitent soul, and that the devil 
would not relinquish his hold, he would 
strive to get the person to say the Holy 
Name, “Jesus.” This method worked 
every time, and the devil had to take his 
flight, Father Ch’en maintained. 

When Lao Chang was more quiet, I told 
him to repeat the Holy Name after me. 








He pointed to his tongue, and insisted 
that he couldn’t say it — that his tongue 
was too dry. 


Victory in Struggle 


I REPEATED the word over and over again, 
and told him it was so easy to say, and 
all he had to do was just whisper it. 
Finally he did — not once, but severak 
times. 

Then, as if by miracle, the fierce strug- 
gle was over! Chang’s set lips relaxed, and 
tears filled his eyes. He listened while 
the catechist told him about God, our 
Father, and how Baptism would make 
him a child of God. He nodded, affirming 
his belief in all she told him, and nodded 
again when asked if he desired Baptism. 

The sick man was evidently in a state 
of great peace, and his penitentiat tears 
mingled with the redeeming waters. We 
then left him, telling him to call upon 
Jesus and Mary constantly. 

The next morning, before Mass, Little 
Lao Lu stopped at our place in church, 
to tell us that Lao Chang had died very 
peacefully during the night. She had been 
with him, holding a lighted candle, and 

-saying with him the names of Jesus and 
Mary. 

“He that is mighty hath done great 
things to me, and holy is His Name, and His 
mercy is from generation to generation.” 
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A Big Story! Brother 


Felix recounts mission 


experiences to these young 
aspirants for the priesthood. 
Boys with a desire to devote 
their lives to the service of 
God in some foreign land 
may obtain full information 
about the necessary quali- 
fications by writing to: 
The Maryknoll Fathers 
Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 











Brother Lawrence 


How Long Is a Foot? — In China the 
first thing necessary, before beginning to 
build, is to establish the length of a foot 
ruler, and to see that every workman’s 
ruler is the accepted length. You must 
check up constantly, lest some enterprising 
carpenter or mason invent a new ruler. I 
have seen buildings in which the window 
sashes were made by one group of men, 
and the frames by another, each group 
using different measures, with resultant 
confusion. 

In building the Tanchuk seminary, I 
avoided all trouble by making all the rulers 
to be used on the job; I made them myself 
and made them all alike. 

— Brother Lawrence Bowers, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Wuchow, South China 


Sufficient Reward :— The most pleasant 
memories I have of the years spent in the 
South China mission fields are those con- 
nected with our Chinese seminarians at 
Kongmoon. I had a good deal of contact 
with the boys because I was charged with 
helpiag to supply the various needs of the 
community. I was also with the boys daily 
at Mass and other religious exercises, and 
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Brother Michael 


took part in the recreations and games. 
Eventually it was my great pleasure to 
see a number of these young Chinese, whom 
I had watched grow up from boyhood, 
stand on the altar as priests of God. Never 
had I dreamed, while I was in America, 
that I should go to confession to a Chinese 
priest, or serve his Mass. To me these 
were the most thrilling experiences I met 
in China, and I shall hold them in remem- 
byance always. 
— Brother Michael Hogan, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and Kongmoon, China 


Wedding Oriental: — The bride came 
up the gravel path alongside the mission, 
but not alone. The bridesmaid carried the 
end of her long gown, while the hair- 
dresser and her assistant followed in the 
retinue. The bride had a very intricate 
hair-do and had spent many sleepless 
hours keeping the job in’ order, so the 
expert had to go along and see that no 
mishap took place. — 

In the chapel the wedding guests assem- 
bled. There were only two Catholics among 
twenty-odd non-Christians. The pastor 
was ready for this situation at sermon 


time. He had prepared half the sermon for 
the newlyweds, and the other half for 
their non-Christian guests. It was the 
chance of a lifetime to tell them something 
about the Faith! The ceremony went off 
wonderfully — and was over in one hour. 
Then photographing everybody took two 

hours! 
— Brother Clement Hansan, of St. Mary’s, 
Kansas, and the Hawattan Islands 

« 


Leper in Antung: — Shun Ch’ing Che is 
an only son, the pride and joy of his 
father’s heart. He is also a leper. When the 
disease first appeared, the boy’s father 
tried every home remedy possible. Finally 
one day he put his son on his back and 
brought him to our dispensary. We did 
what we could for the lad in the way of 
dressing and bandages, but his case was 
beyond medical aid. 

Once a week, after that, the father car- 
ried the boy to the dispensary for treat- 
ments. Several times Shun asked to be 
instructed. He was given a catechism, and 
with the help of his father, he acquired a 
sound knowledge of the Church. Father 


Brother Clement 


Brother Benedict 


McCormack soon baptized him. Unlike 
the leper of the Gospel, this lad has not 
yet been made clean; but he knows that, 
if he cares for his soul, his body will one 
day be made clean in that home where 
naught but the undefiled may enter and 
enjoy the blessings of eternity. 
— Brother Benedict Barry, of Brooklyn, 
New York, and Fushun, Manchuria 


The Humorous Side: — It was market 
day, and our Korean cook had been doing 
his shopping. He came back, grinning from 
ear to ear. “Look at the fine fat chicken I 


‘have!’ he exclaimed. “Feel how heavy it is. 


And I beat the farmer’s price down, too!”’ 

Still later, he came to my room, looking 
as if he had lost his last friend. ‘‘See what 
the mean thief sold me!” he cried. ‘““The 
chicken was stuffed with rocks!” 

My Korean teacher was very proud of 
the little English he knew. However, he 
deserved an extra pat on the back when he 
said one day, “Excuse please I begin to 
commence to get ready.” 


— Brother Joseph Donahue, of Jersey 
City, New Jersey, and Heijo, Korea 





Brother Joseph 








Death on the Mountain 


by JOHN J. LAWLER 


T WAS an ordinary day in Bolivia. The 

people of our parish in Calacala went 
about their daily tasks, now and then 
pausing in their labors to chat idly for a 
moment with a neighbor. There was 
nothing" to give hint of the great tragedy 
that was so quickly to sweep down upon 
us from the mountains. 

Several times during the day, I heard 
mention of the great religious fiesta that 
was being held up in the mountains, at 
Arani, fifty miles away as the crow flies. 
Usually the mention was ‘accompanied 
with regrets that the speaker was not able 
to atténd. But within a few short hours, 
those same people were to thank God that 
they had remained at home. 


Tragedy Strikes 


Arter supper I went to my room to catch 
up on a little reading. Then the telephone 
rang. ‘The voice at the other end of the 
wire was excited. There had been an 
accident in the mountains, the man said. 
He begged the Padre to go to the railroad 
station at once. 

Without waiting to hear details, I hur- 
riedly left the house and went to the 
church for the oils. Then I ran over to 
my neighbor’s to borrow the small truck. 
Father Eugene Higgins offered to accom- 
pany me to the station. 

At the station we found a large crowd 
quickly forming. Details of the accident 
were furnished by bystanders. Up until 
then, I had assumed that the accident had 
been a small one, confined to a few people. 
Now the full, horrible scope of it was made 
known to us. 

The accident had taken place between 
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Calacala and Arani. A crowded train 
carrying people from the religious festival 
was involved. A coupling broke, and sec- 
tions of the train separated. The free end 
of the train, speeding down the mountain, 
piled into halted cars. Men, women, and 
children were instantly smashed to bits. 
Dead and dying were thrown helter-skelter 
along the railroad tracks. 

As we listened, appalled, a train pulled 
into the station. I was the first one to 
enter the coaches. They were full of in- 
jured. Father Higgins and I were kept 
busy giving absolution, Extreme Unction, 
and first aid. We administered conditional 
absolution to the dead. 

The Catholic Action groups of our parish 
did yeoman service. The boys were organ- 
ized as stretcher bearers; to carry the 
injured to our little hospital; the girls 
served as emergency nurses. The local 
paper spoke highly of the parish’s services, 
in the editions of the following day. 


At the Hospital 


Arter the injured had all been brought 
in, Father Higgins and I went to the 
hospital. We went from: one litter to an- 
other, using the holy oils, easing the last 
agony of the injured, helping in every way. 

Forty-one people perished in the wreck. 
As I write this report, fifty-one more 
people lie critically injured, while over 
a hundred less-serious cases have been 
allowed to return to their homes. The train 
wreck was the worst railroad catastrophe 
for the whole hemisphere this year. We 
were thankful that two Maryknollers were 
able to relieve some of the needs of bodies 
and of souls. 














WE MUST ACCEPT THEM ALL! 


IKE THE OLD WOMAN who lived in a shoe, we find that our family is 
growing too fast for our housing arrangements. 


We cannot provide beds and classroom seats ‘for all the young men 
who wish to become Maryknoll missioners. Last fall we were fortunate in 
being able to send thirty-five students to Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa, 
which accommodated them at no little sacrifice. These students will return 
to Maryknoll at the start of their third year. The arrangements were made - 
when the war was in progress. 


Now that the war is ended, many who expected to enter military 
service feel free to enter a seminary. Others, who have seen abroad the work 
of Maryknollers and other missioners, wish to join us. We had heard from 
a number of these — but we had no idea there would be so many. We 
are flooded with qualified applicants; we must accept them all! 


The training of a missioner is specialized, and it is essential that it be 
carried on as far as possible in a college or seminary with a specialized course. 


Some time ago Archbishop Stritch, of Chicago, invited Maryknoll to 
establish in his archdiocese an apostolic college at which men might be 
prepared for the main Seminary here in New York. An attractive property 
was found (on a knoll, with a good view) at Glen Ellyn, a suburb about 
fifteen miles from the center of Chicago. Plans were prepared for a building 
in which we can house and train 400 students. But we lack funds. 


Will you buy a brick for 50¢? Or a square foot of the land for us, for $1? 
Or a pane of glass for a classroom window, for $2? Or a door frame, $50? 
Or some other part of the structure, for $20, or $50, or $100? 


Or can you. undertake to provide a dormitory cubicle complete, at a 
cost of $300? A student’s room, $500? An infirmary, $1,000? A classroom or 
science laboratory, $5,000 or $10,000? 


We shall be grateful for any gift, great or small. The names of all 
who contribute will be recorded and remembered. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEw YORK 






















Marriage, Mules and Mud 


Burro trains carry freight while mules carry the priests on mission trips 
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by JOHN J. McCABE 


RODE BACK into Filadelfia, my mission 

center, to make a brief pause in my 
mission trip. My parishioners came out to 
meet me and looked in surprise at the 
animal I was riding. 

“Is that your mule, Padre?” ‘“‘How does 
she go in the mud?” “‘Did she shy at the 
bridges?” ‘‘Is she fast?’’ All these ques- 
tions came at once, for I had purchased a 
mule — on trial. : 

The animal, called ‘La Loca,’ seemed 
to be just the thing for the mission needs 
here. She is not young, but is quite 
tractable and passed tests at bridges, 
through mud, over fallen trees, and so 
forth. In this section, a saddle horse 
would fall apart in a few years; a mule is 
the only suitable animal, although some- 
times an ox is trained as a mount. 





The settlement of San Silvestre had 
been waiting to see the Padre for a few 
months, so I planned to go there on my 
new steed. But there were a few matters 
to be attended to, here at Filadelfia, first. 
One was the marriage of two close friends 
of the Padre. 

Senora Celia lives next door. She is 
a grandmother at twenty-nine, but what a 
worker! Every day she is up before dawn, 
and she spends her time sweeping the 
house, cleaning the kitchen, preparing 
meals, and tending to the children. She is 
the bride in question. For a few weeks, I 
had given her daily instructions and pre- 
pared her for First Communion, which she 
was to receive on the morning of her 
marriage. . 

Don Pancho, the groom, is over fifty 

















years old, and is a “‘character’’ in the good 
sense. In fact, he deserves a write-up as a 
“most unforgettable character.’ He is as 
honest as anyone can be, and as charitable 
as any person I know. Besides being store- 
keeper of this village of Filadelfia, he is a 
very industrious gardener. 

One day someone gave me some fruit 
just before dinner. I took it to the table 
and shared it with Don Pancho. Imagine 
my surprise when Pancho asked me for the 
seeds! He told me that he planted every 
seed he got his hands on. 

Later I learned that he had planted fruit 
trees in three villages, so that the people 
could have fresh fruits in their diet. 
Throughout this territory, no one knows 
or can count the number of trees, flowers, 
plants, and vegetables that have been 
planted by Don Pancho himself. And he 
does all this work as a matter of kindness 
to all the people. 

In addition, he manages a small farm of 
his own a few miles from here. The pro- 
duce of it is used for his large family; 
but his friends, too, receive a goodly 


Native Sisters in Bolivia travel far to teach the children in the villages 


share of its fresh vegetables and fruits. 

If any visitor drops into the house, Don 
Pancho invites him for a meal. Always 
giving but not always being thanked for 
his kindness — that is the life of Don 
Pancho. 

Once, jokingly, I told Pancho he must 
have lots of money in the bank. He 
answered with a smile, pointing to his six 
children, ““There are my bankers, Padre.”’ 

A few days after the marriage, La Loca 
received another tryout.. We departed to 
visit San Silvestre. Everyone came out to 
wish me a pleasant trip, and they cast 
pitying eyes on the mule, which bore a 
slender Padre but a heavy load. 

I felt like shouting: “What can you 
expect? This trip is for a few weeks! And 
hammock, blanket, mosquito nét, clothes, 
rope, machete, and Mass equipment, plus 
catechisms, take up a lot of room.” 

It was a stormy day and bad for travel- 
ing. On the road, the mule kept plodding 
along, and plod was the only thing possible 
on that wet ground. At about half past 
four in the afternoon, I called a halt 





and entered a wayside house for shelter. 

There I stayed for the evening, talking 
rubber, and so forth, until about nine 
o'clock. That’s a late hour for rubber 
workers, so the family wished me pleasant 
dreams and went to bed. I strung up my 
hammock, climbed in with all my clothes 
on, and wrapped a blanket around me. A 
wind had come up, and the cold air pene- 
trated every small bone of the Padre’s 
frame. 


La Loca Slips 


On THE following day there was more 
rain, but I took to the road again. In a few 
hours, the next house was reached, and 
there I had to sit for the rest of the day — 
for La Loca was lame! Making a detour, 


she had slipped into a hole and sprained 


her leg. t 

A peculiar method of dismounting was 
used when the accident happened. The 
detour was very narrow, and there was a 
tree on each side, so I climbed up one. of 
the trees and slid down the other. It seems 
like something out of Wild West stories, 
but it’s a fact. 

After a day’s rest, my mule was still 
lame, so I borrowed another and continued 
my journey. In five hours we covered 
most of the distance to San Silvestre. At 
the last house on the road, I asked for 
a guide, and a young fellow went along 
with me, on foot; to the Manuripi River. 

The river had risen and was overflowing 
on the road. My guide told me to unsaddle 
the mule, and to shoot off my gun four 
times. Fortunately, one of the men from 
San Silvestre had been fishing near by, 
and he answered our summons. His canoe 
came along the road, and we piled every- 
thing in, and sent the mule ahead. It took 
us ap hour by canoe to get to the settle- 
ment, and darkness enveloped us mutch of 
the way. 


Warm were the greetings of the people 
in San Silvestre! They had not seen a 
priest for more than a year, and had never 
met this Padre of Filadelfia. The greeting 
was warm in another sense, too — for the 
cold spell was still on, and my host pro- 
vided extra blankets. 

During the next few weeks, the rubber 
workers came in every day for baptisms, 
confirmations, and marriages, and the book 
work mounted. Between times, catechism 
classes were given in the small school. 

To my surprise, the boys played a game 
of baseball daily. Father Grondin had 
taught them the game, and the professor 
kept it up. But time had erased from the 
players’ minds the, rules of the game, and 
the Padre’s added duty was to correct the 
errors. How long will those corrections be 
remembered? 

However, I am sure the children will 
remember the day of their First Com- 
munion, their prayers, the hymns they 
learned, and the doctrine they heard taught 
constantly during those few weeks. 


More Trips to Follow 


Tue insects in San Silvestre -must still 
remember the nice repasts they had on the 
person of the clerical visitor. Fortunately, 
the crocodiles along the river only cast 
glances toward the Padre, as he paddled 
along with Alfredo, the administrator’s 
son. And the fish must still be laughing at 
the fisherman, who lost all his bait and 
caught nothing but a “‘crab.”’ 

It was with regret that I left San 
Silvestre. But there are many more settle- 
ments waiting to be visited, and there is 
never enough time to visit them all, often 
enough or long enough. Along the way, ° 
La Loca rejoined her owner, and we made 
the homeward journey in two days of hard 
riding. My mule then started that well- 
known grunt that says, “I want corn.” 
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by JOSEPH W. REGAN 


VER HERE IN CHINA, one hears many 

interesting stories as to why people 
wish to enter the Catholic Church. During 
my fifteen years of missionary work, I 
have seen people come into the true fold 
for all sorts of strange reasons. Once a 
man brought his family to study the doc- 
trine because he figured that the end of 
the world was coming on a certain day, 
and he wished to make sure that all the 
members. would be safely baptized before 
that time should come. 

Another family became Catholics after 
they had interviewed the devil. The father 
had been baptized on his deathbed; the 
children, all pagans, were worried as to 
where his soul might have gone. So they 
consulted the local soothsayer about their 
father’s spirit. That worthy person was 
supposed to be in league with the devil 
and able to foretell the future. 

After due imprecations, the soothsayer 
informed the inquirers that their father’s 


Father Kennelly instructs the men folks of the family in their own home 


spirit was very happy, and they would do 
well to follow in his footsteps! As a result, 
the whole family became Catholics as soon 
as they could. 

One of the most interesting cases I ever 
had was that of a woman who joined the 
Church in order that she might get her 
sins forgiven. She had gone to market 
one day and happened to hear someone say 
that the priests of the Catholic Church 
could forgive sins. So she came over to 
see us to ask if it was true. 

We told her that sins are forgiven in 
the Sacrament of Baptism; and that all 
Catholics can get their later sins forgiven 
in the Sacrament of Penance, if they are 
truly sorry for them. 

The woman said, “I wish to become a 
Catholic.”” We knew she had a story, so 
we asked for the particulars, and she will- 
ingly related them to us. 

According to native custom, the woman 
had been married when she was a young 






Pagan priest diligently warms his feet 





girl. After a few years, she had a serious 
quarrel with her husband, left him, and 
went back to live with her parents. No 
amount of persuasion could induce her to 
return to her husband for about eight 
years. But during all that time, her con- 
science bothered her. 

Finally, the truant wife went back to 
her spouse. However, she was still troubled 
by the thought that she had committed a 
grave sin in staying.away from her hus- 
band so long, and she wished to learn how 
to expiate her sin. She became very zealous 
in burning joss sticks and in worshiping 
her pagan idols — but that didn’t seem to 
help. 

Then she became a Buddhist and led a 
very strict life, keeping all the Buddhist 
fasts and saying all the long prayers — and 
still she was uneasy. She could not attain 
the peace of conscience that she sought, 
and she worried about what would happen 
to her in the next life. That was why she 
came to see the Catholic missioner that 
day. 

A conversation overheard by seeming 
chance had given her the grace that she 
needed. The woman came to our catechu- 
menate with her little daughter, and 
studied the doctrine very earnestly. When 
she was baptized, she was truly happy in 
her new-found Faith. _ 

This earnest convert said to me, after 
the ceremony: “Father, this is the first 
time in almost twenty years that my con- 
science has been at peace. It’s the first time 
I could feel clean!”’ 

So people come into the Church in 
strange ways. We can never tell when, or 
in what manner, God will give the gift of 
faith. That’s why the missions need pray- 
ers — prayers that God will bless the fields 
which He has made ripe for the harvest, 
and gather in those souls who are searching 
for light in the darkness of their paganism. 
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“Missionaries 
Stepped In’ 


— wrote General Chennault 
from China. The entire let- 
ter, which follows, appears in 
Father Tennien’s new book. 
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Tim the first days of the American 

Volunteer Group in China, the mission- : 
aries of the various denominations have : ea Oe 
been of incalculable aid to Americans J oF 
fighting on Chinese soil. Far from their Pe ‘ 
own country in a strange and often dif- ; : :: aw 
ficult environment, they have found Lp ee emer = = 
friends and guides and time andagaina—(i‘iésC™ . 
touch of home in these splendid men and women, who had left behind all that was 
dear to them to serve their God and the Chinese people. 

“Here in China, owing to difficulties of wide dispersal and inadequate trans- 
portation, it would have been impossible for the fine body of commissioned chaplains 
belonging to the Fourteenth Air Force to provide adequately for the religious 
needs of all our men. Here the missionaries stepped in. With the arrival of the 
first troops on a new base, the missionaries made their presence felt, providing 
religious services, guiding, counseling — and offering their homes as another home 
for these splendid but often lonely soldiers of ours. 

; “In fact, everywhere they might help they offered themselves, remembering 
always that they were men of God and never entering into any activity which might 
contradict that status. Nevertheless, when the story of the victory of the forces of 
‘Right against a barbaric enemy is written, theirs will be an important chapter. 
Seeking only to serve God and their fellow men, they have been a source of inspira- 

i tion, of encouragement, of strength to all of us.” 

; (Signed) C. L. CHENNAULT 
' Major General, U.S.A. 
Commanding. 





A CHUNGKIN G LISTENING POST—»by Mark A. Tennien, M.M. 
‘Published by CREATIVE AGE Price, $2.50 


May be obtained at Marybugiiligp amy boakstore 
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Location for a Canal: — There is an 
old arch in Panama, about twelve feet 
high, and unsupported save from the base. 
It is about two and a half feet thick. 
Looking at the arch, one would never 
believe that it was responsible for the 
Panama Canal — as it was. 

According to the story, the French con- 
tractors did not know whether to build 
their canal in Panama or in Nicaragua. 
Standing whole and intact after many cen- 
turies, the arch proved that there were few 
earthquakes of a serious nature in that 
region. But Nicaragua was known not to 
be so fortunate. Therefore the engineers 
decided to build in Panama. 

— Father Thomas R. Wellinghoff, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, now in Talca, Chile 


Ingenuity: — We were hard put to keep 
in touch with the outside world during the 
past few years, but fortunately we were 
able to keep our radio in operation. We 
had to make our own batteries to power 
the radio. We used salt, carbon, and zinc 
to make the batteries; and teacups served 
as battery containers. The result was quite 
a contraption when rigged up, but it 
worked. 
— Father Edward L. Krumpleman, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota,nowin Kongmoon, China 


The Unexpected: — During my Mass 
one morning, Father David Walsh was 





hurriedly called from the sanctuary and 
told that he was wanted in the church. 
Realizing that it might be anything, he 


‘hurried down the aisle behind his inform- 


ant. Halfway along, he was stopped by one 
of the faithful women of the parish, who 
handed him, in motherly fashion, a glass 
of milk wrapped in a cloth. 

The same woman has also made it her 
responsibility to tell us to wear our rub- 
bers when it is raining. The people here 
have hearts of gold, in spite of empty 
pocketbooks. And we love them just as 
they are! 

— Father August R. Kircher, of Brooklyn, 
New York, now in Sania Cruz, Bolivia 


A Big Help: — Members of an American 
health commission visited town while I 
was away on business. They were hunting 
the yellow-fever mosquito. Upon my re- 
turn I discovered that they had dumped 
enough petroleum into my well to calm 
an ocean of troubled seas. They may have 
killed mosquitoes, but they also made 
that well water unfit for drinking. 
There was no other solution but to dig 
a new well. I had my first lesson with the 
divining rod, in the résultant search on the 
property. The rod is a thing to be mar- 
veled at, for the way it indicates the spot 
where water is to be found. 
— Father Hilary G. Jakowski, of Menasha, 
Wisconsin, now in Guayaramerin, Bolivia 


Father Trube Lives Alone 
by GEORGE L. KROCK 


WENT to Suitsai to see Father Howard 

D. Trube. He was having evening devo- 
tions when I arrived. After the Rosary, the 
choir sang that grand old hymn, “Faith 
of Our Fathers.” 

It made me smile as I listened, for I 
thought of the probability that most of 
the singers had had pagan fathers. But 
‘when I asked Father Howard about it, his 
face lit up as he replied: “No. On the 
contrary, the majority of them are third- 
generation Catholics!”’ 

Father’s choir work is about the only 
recreation he ever gets, because he lives 
alone and a long day’s walk from the next 
priest. But it is a hobby that pleases 
him and amuses him immensely. This mis- 
sioner is a former Paulist Chorister. He 
finds relaxation in drawing the chant 
tunes out of the Chinese cherubs. 

Father Trube lives in a valley far back 
in the mountains, at the fork of the two 
rivers; he says it is just like living in 
Manhattan, near the East and West rivers. 
He is happy there, and his unusual pro- 
ficiency at the language makes him popular 
and busy. 


Hungry Flight 


Last YEAR, when the refugees went 
through Suitsai in a slow, hungry flight 
from bombed towns and fields, where only 
death and famine flourished, they stopped 
overnight. As they passed on, the sick and 
dying stayed behind in the stone pagoda 
by the pontoon bridge. When the mission 
cook returned from market, in the morn- 
ing, he told -how the refugees had begged 
for food as he passed the pagoda. Life was 
bitter, their stomachs were empty, and 


the nights were cold and long, they said. 

So, Father sent the cook back with all 
the food he had in the house. It was dif- 
ficult, for the next two months, to keep a 
littie life in those gaunt forms. Many of 
the refugees died. For the children, the 
missioner made a special effort: he rented 
a little abandoned temple near the church, 
and there he fed them and placed a hired ° 
woman to care for them. 


Classes in Crafts 


FatHer soon discovered that some of 
those tots were Catholics, but they spoke 
a dialect which was difficult for him to 
understand. It turned out that the woman 
whom he had hired also spoke the same 
dialect. Soon, with the help of this house 
mother, he was holding daily classes in 
catechism for the orphans. 

Before long, Bishop Ford was appointed 
to distribute funds for the United Relief 
Committee in Kwangtung. Father Trube 
applied for and received monthly allot- 
ments from the fund. He was able to do 
more for the children then. He bought 
clothes and better food, and hired a 
teacher for them. 

Father also started what might become 
a trade school: the children were taught to 
weave fans and other things from bamboo, 
to be sold on the streets; and they were 
trained to care for a vegetable garden. The 
boys with the best voices were gathered 
into a choir, and the results were excellent. 
Any specialist would be delighted to hear 
them render Plain Chant or “Faith of 
Our Fathers.” 

The frost never kills the grass about a 
great tree, the Chinese say. 
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Ecuador Frontier 





by HUGO M. GERBERMANN 


~~ RIDE into Quevedo from the west, 
and for a moment you think you have 
come onto one of those motion-pigture sets 
that show frontier towns in the United 
States just before the turn of the last 
century. A quick look, however, at the 
swarthy-skinned inhabitants assures the 
newcomer that he is in Ecuador, and not 
back in my home State of Texas. 
Quevedo was formerly the lair of the 
Ecuadorian desperados and outlaws. It 
is so remote and inaccessible (the only 
communication we have with the outside 
world is by the river launch which comes 
up from Guayaquil, 170 miles away) that 
fugitives sought it as a sanctuary. There 
is still a great deal of lawlessness in the 
town, as may be witnessed in sporadic 
outbreaks of killing, but religion is grad- 
ually winning a hold over the people. 


ATexan, FatherHugo,restoresQuevedo 






















Quevedo is the center of the balsa dis- 
trict, which produces the famous light 
wood that the United States uses so exten- 
sively in making airplanes. Other kinds of 
wood, and rubber, are found here, also. 

Primitive Conditions 

Tue houses in Quevedo are primitive 
shacks of cane with grass roofs. Sewerage 
facilities are nil, and the only water supply 
is the river. Until recently, we at the 
mission had our water brought up from 
the river by donkey; then we boiled and 
filtered it to make it fit for drinking. Now, 
from a well behind the rectory, water is 
pumped into our house. 

The present mission house, replacing the 
old ramshackle wood-and-tin building, is 
of modern construction, with septic tank 
and plumbing. Some of the natives have 
taken example from us and are construct- 
ing similar arrangements for sewage. 

Although Quevedo has an electric plant, 
more than three fourths of the time the 
town is without power. As a result, we 
have come to depend upon kerosene lamps 
in the house, and also in the church for 
night services. There is a beautiful custom 
here of having night prayers in church. 
The Catholics gather with the Padre and 
recite the Rosary and Litany of the 
Blessed Mother. 

It was not always so. This religious 
upswing has taken place in only the last 
two years, as a result of the strenuous 
work of the “‘gringo”’ Padres. During that 
time, we have baptized 2,400 children and 
rectified eighty marriages. In addition we 
have prepared several hundred young and 
old persons, for their first reception of the 
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Out-of-door Mass accommodates the parishioners, until the church is rebuilt 


Sacraments of Penance and Holy Com- 
munion. Very few people how die without 
calling for the Padre to be with them at 
the end. 

The Province of Quevedo covers a ter- 
ritory of about seventy square miles, with 
the town of Quevedo as the center. This 
territory has a population of about twenty 
thousand people. There are approximately 
forty-six outmissions, the largest of which 
are Mocache, Pichilingue, La Union, and 
Balencia. These four are covered regularly 
by us; many of the others are visited only 
yearly; and some have not yet made our 
acquaintance, because of distance and lack 
of personnel. 


Limited Personnel 


Tue two priests ordinarily stationed here 
are so busy, trying to build up the home 
center and the largest outmissions, that 
we have not been able to go out as far 
as the small, distant haciendas. At present 
we have three churches undef construc- 
tion — those at Quevedo, Valencia, and 
Mocache. While the church in Quevedo is 
being constructed, we have turned one 
room of our house into a beautiful little 


chapel for weekday Masses, and erected 
an altar in front of the house for outdoor 
Masses on Sundays. 

Finances worry us every once in a while. 
Last Saturday, I returned from a three- 
day mission trip on horseback and, Satur- 
day being pay day, was accosted by the 
workmen. Father Wynne had assured 
them previously that the pastor would pay 
them on his return. 


Wages Paid 


Our depleted treasury dismayed me, but 
I was able to placate the men by giving 
each a share of his week’s wages, with 
plenty of assurance that the rest would 
soon be paid. They replied that the 
money was in safe hands, so there was no 
need to worry. But Saint Joseph, the 
Patron of the parish, came to our assist- 
ance, and about four hours later, I was 
able to pay the whole week’s wages to the 
smiling workers. 

Life here goes on uninterruptedly. There 
is plenty of mission work to be done. We 
need many more priests, if we are to 
accomplish all the good for souls that 
seems possible. 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF A MARYKNOLL ANNUITY? WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
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The Missioner May Wear Overalls, or 
his other clothes may be shiny or patched. 
That is all to his credit. But he must-not 
go to the altar in rags! Vestments, cost- 
ing $25 per set, are needed in two South 
American missions. We ask’ your help to 
buy them. 


Bargain. To educate 
a Maryknoll missioner, 
costs about $6,000. 
Afoot in Central Amer- 
ica, he can serve 
perhaps four towns; 
mounted, twelve towns. 
A $100 horse triples 
the usefulness of a 
$6,000 man. What a _ 
bargain that horse will be — if someone 
will buy him for a Maryknoll missioner! 
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The Prince and the Pauper, the mer- 
chant and the scholar, the farmer and the 
housewife — all varieties of refugees crowd 
China’s endless roads. Those refugees 
come to us for food, so that they may live. 
Must we turn them away to die? Give $5 
to help save them! 


**I See.’’ That means, “I understand.” 
Illustrated catechetical aids, which show 
as well as tell, are not only more interest- 
ing; they are clearer — and therefore in- 
valuable aids in teaching. They cost $6 a 
set — and we can use all we can get. 


Five Dollars! In your purse, it may mean 
a new hat or a theater ticket; in China, 
it means a month of life. Do you really 
need the hat more than the starving 
Chinese needs his life? 
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Big Gift, Small Price — $5 worth of 
seeds for a garden, plus the missioner’s 
work, plus rain and sunshine, equals $50 
worth of food. Can you spare $5? 


Our Lord Healed the Sick by miracles; 
but at the Maryknoll dispensary in China, 
we need medicines, desperately. Many 
thousands of useful 
lives can be saved if 
someone will give $500 
to buy medicines. 
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When it’s Winter- 
time in South Ameri- 
ca, it is bitterly cold in 
Chile. Father Manning 
of Talca wrote to ask 
for four heating stoves, at $40 each. Who 
will donate one or more? 


Kindly Light —a flashlight, given by 
some generous friend, to guide the missioner 
in jungle darkness and at night. Cost, $2. 


Your Voice in China — spreading the 
Gospel among those who need most to hear 
it — speaking through the mouth of a 
native priest you have paid to educate. His 
entire training costs $1,500. Send him to 
speak for you! 


When the Lights Go On — the blind do 
not see them. Maryknoll cares for hun- 
dreds of those unfortunates in China 
today. Their food costs only $5 a month. 
Who can spare $5? 


God’s Table is the altar. A chapel in 
Temuco, in Chile, needs one. Who will 
give $100 to buy it — perhaps as a memo- 
rial for some loved one? 











S ly of candles for one 
Chinese mission costs $25; a set of six 
candlesticks, $10; a sanctuary lamp, $15. 
China, 


trivial wound may be fatal if neglected 


sh De. le! In any 
because possible infection is everywhere. 
Missioners are trained to care for such 
small injuries, but need First Aid equip- 
ment. Four $35 sets are required at once. 

e for the Holy Sacri- 
fice must be paid for, like everything else. 
Who will provide these for one mission 


in China, for one year? The cost is $30. 





ned by bombs 
in Kweilin. We should like to rebuild them. 
Repairs will cost $1,000 per chapel. 
ne, Quinine, Aspirin, which we in 
America can buy at any drugstore, are 
rare and precious in China. Thousands of 
Chinese are dying for lack of them. One, 
five, ten dollars — any sum contributed - 


will help us supply the desperate need. 


rey is not strained. 
If you wish to help the old people of 
China, we shall be happy to assist. The 
gift of $5 feeds an old person for a month. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P. 0.,N. Y. 
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| Gifts Come from God. It is fitting to remember this when we draw our wills, 
and to include gifts for His Church. Maryknoll’s legal title is Catholic Foreign 


Mission Society of America, Inc., Send for booklet, ‘“The Making of a Catholic Will.” 





A hoy, a map, and dreams of the future! There is romance in 


the distant lands of the earth, but there is no more glorious romance than 


teaching men of all nations to know Christ. Maryknoll needs many more 
missioners. Boys interested in foreign missions should write for booklet. 
The Maryknoll Fathers, MaryknolliP.0O., N.Y. 














